ths. 


«< { shail never envy the honours which wit and learning bestow in any other cause, if I can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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STANZAS. 


I have loved—who has not? and the charm was dispell’d, 
While my bosom the sweet little messenger held, 

As the noontide of manhood beamed warm on my day, 
Like the frost work of morning is melted away. 


I have wept—who has not? and the tear as it fell 
Bore with it the sorrow that caused it to swell; 
K’ven grief was dissolved in the warm tide of tears, 
And remembrance was lost in the current of years. 


I have err’'d—who Has not? ’tis the frailty of all, 


And to grieve when too late, with “ our face to the wall,” 


But the wild song of folly rose high on the wind, 
And the feeling was lost in the riot of mind. 


I have bowed—who has not? to the Being above, 
Whose attribute mercy, is given in love; 

Nor folly, nor manhpod, nor years as they roll, 
Can efface the best feeling that clings to my soul. 


TIE MONITRESS., 


«¢Let knowledge fair by beauty be enshrin’c, 
And mental charms to outward grace be join’d, 
For what's an angel form without an angel mind.” 


Pastoretta was the daughter of a plain coun- 
try gentleman, whose independent circumstances 
enabled him to give her liberal advantages. She 
passed through all the common forms of educa- 
tion, and no expense was spared to accomplish 
her mind and person. 

But her parents, though kind and indulgent, 
were “illiterate, and gave her entirely into the 
hands of her teachers, not pretending to dictate 
jn what way she should be taught, or how her 
studies should be arranged. In the management 
of her scientific pursuits, the too common error 
prevailed. Every study calculated to elevate her 
rgind and abstract her from self-admiration, was 


enforced upon her as a task, to which she must | 


submit, because such knowledge as it would fur- 
nish was fashionable; and as a reward for accom- 


plishing such tasks, she was allowed to read ro- | 


mances, novels, and that captivating kind of poe- 
try which heats the imagination, but never mends 
the heart. She abounded in feeling and in sen- 
timent; but it was that feeling and that senti- 
ment which centres in self. It was easy and de- 
lightful to recline on a bed of roses, and melt in 
tender anguish over a dying insect; but carry 
Pastorette into a sick room where poverty and 
sickness were united; bid her watch a dying 
friend; bid her perform those offices which the 
weakness attendant upon long sickness and con- 
finement require, and she becomes impatient, 
her nerves are affected, her delicate frame is ex- 
hausted, and every pretence is laid hold of that 


| contempt by acting in direct opposifien. 


can excuse her attendance, or free her from care. | 
Yet had you told Pastoretta she was destitute 
of sensibility, she would have thought you bar- 
barous. She had been indulged in light reading | 
till her mind was too much enervated to bear the | 
discipline of reason; and as soon as she was 
freed from the restraints of a school, all high | 
pursuits were thrown by, and she was careful | 
to cherish those delightful emotions only which | 
she found luxuriantly described by the poet and | 
the novelist. When brought down by unpros- 
perous fortune to the gross realities of life, de- 
spair and suicide ensued. 

The restraints of parental authority, mild as 
it was, early became irksome; and Pastoretta de- 
termined by marrying to become her own mis- 
tress. A husband she was sure could not op- 
pose the wishes of a wife like her. She promis- 
ed herself a life of rapture, and believed that all 
distress would cease when once freed from a mo- 
ther’s cautions and a father’s ad¥ice, which che 
ever considered as the offspring of prudery, pre- 
judice and affectation, and treated with open 


She married, at the early and inexperienced 
age of fifteen, a gentleman of a fine person and | 
much good nature, but for whom she never felt 
that deep rooted esteem absolutely essential to 
happiness in the marriage state. After she com- 
menced house-keeping, and found that something 
more must be done than merely to recline on 
beds of flowers, wander by charming rivulets, 
or waste the day in reciprocations of fondness, 
she became petulent; her mouth was no longer 
decked with perpetual dimples; she fretted, wept 
and upbraided. Domestic discord soon produced 
serious and lasting distress. Her husband, weak 
in principle as herself, sought abroad the pleasure 
he no longer found at home. Dissipation impair- 
ed his constitution, and wasted his fortune;"bank- 
ruptcy ensued; and the wife, who ought to have 
soothed his sorrow, and by industry and econo- 
my assisted in retrieving his fortune, upbraided 
him for reducing one, whose education was so 
refined, to a mere household drudge. Such unit- 
ed perplexities were too mighty for his enfeebled 
constitution, and Pastoretta was left a widow 
at the age of thirty. She had two fine children, 
but was destitute of any means of subsistence. 
Some able friend offered her liberal assistance 
that she might establish herself in some eligible 
line of business; but Pastoretta had read in her 
favourite authors of men and women who nobly 
died rather than receive pecuniary assistance, 
and believing that her exquisite sensibility never 
could support a state of dependence, she obsti- 
nately refused all relief, and sufigred her credit- 
ors to throw her into prison, determining there 
to finish what she imagined a life of misery, by 
poison. She effected her horrid purpose the se- 
cond day of her imprisonment, rushinggunbidden 


into the presence of her eternal Jadge, leaving 


her children unprovided for, uneducated, and to 
the mercy of strangers. 

Pastoretta is no imaginary character; the au- 
thor personally knew her, knew her to be pos- 
sessed of fine talents, a lovely person, and most 
engaging manners; and had she been properly 
educated, she would have been an ornament to 
science, and a blessing to the world. 

It will not do to raise the superstructure of an 
edifice before the foundation is well secured. A 
girl who studies little and reads much, is more 
exposed to the storms of fate, more liable to be 
raised too high or sunk too low, than even one 
who never reads any thing. » 

Had Pastoretta’s mind been properly regulated 
and methodized by study, had she been made 
acquainted with life and manners as they really 
are, from books which breathe the language of 
truth, however dissonant to the pride of the hu- 
man heart; had she been guided by that wis- 
dom, 

Before whose dear, discerning eye, 

The visionary shadows fly, oe 
Of folly’s painted show; 

Who sees through every fair disguise, 


That all, but virtue’s solid joys, 
Is vanity and woe;” | 


had’ghe been taught that we must live like chris- 
tians, not sentimentalize with the novelist, or 
expect to be any thing more than dependants on 
heaven and on each other, her fate would have 
been found supportable; her babes would not 
have-been forsaken, the poison never would have 
touched her lips. 

To prevent girls from reading every novel ex- 
tant, is now nearly impossible. But it should be 
the business of those who instruct to fortify their 
minds against the attacks they invariably make 
upon virtue by pointing out their defects, and by 
impressing this truth upon the mind, that they 
are the offspring of imagination, and afford no 
pictures of real life, no rules that can guide them 
through a rough and hard-judging world. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE VALLEY OF GLENCOE, 


OR 
THE MAN OF THE ROCK. 


A Tale of the 17th Century. 
CONCLUDED. 


The Sheriff of Inverary, considering the disap- 
pointments which M’Donald had expevienced at 
Fort William, administered the oaths, and the 
old Laird having solemnly sworn, in his Creator’s 
presence, fealty to King William, returned to his 
family feeling assured that the government to 
which he had thus submitted, would protect him 
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‘representations of malicious councellors: M’Don- 


“hity. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. : 


But alas! there was little confidence to be pla- | 
ced in a monarch, guided as William was, by the 


ald had not taken the oath within the limited 
time, in consequence of which, the King, whose 
chief virtue (as we are told) was not humanity, 
signed the warrant which devoted him, and the 
two hundred inhabitants of the smiling valley of 
Glencoe, to death! 

Early in February, in the year 1691, Captain 
Campbell, of Glenlyon, with a numerous band of 
soldiers, entered the peaceful valley ofthe M’Don- 
alds. The old Laird met him, and demanded the 
meaning of a visit, apparently so hostile. Camp- 
bell replied: 

‘The arrearages of land tax and hearth money 
have been long unpaid, and by the King’s author- 
ity, we are here to levy them.” 

“T have sworn fealty to King William,” re- 
turned the Laird, “ but these are grievous times, 
Captain Campbell, when a train and armed band 
are employed on a duty, which could as well be 
peacefully discharged. But I cannot think you 
are sent on such an errand; times like these are 
like fire-brands, which, the instant they are ap- 
plied to flax, cause a blaze; and allow me to say, 
your appearance kindles strong suspicion in my 
mind, as to the real purport of vour visit.” 

“Upon my honour, it is friendly,” returned 
Campbell. “ Enough,” said.the Laird, “the sol- 
diers of the King to whom I have sworn allegt- 
ance, shall not lack the lospitality which the 
M’Donalds can bestow. My house, Captain, 
must be your home; and your men shall not want 
good cheer and a Highland welcome.” 

Captain Campbell was introduced into the 
dwelling of M’ Donald, of whose cup he drank and, 
at. whose board he feasted. The old Laird and 
Donald suspected no treachery; but old Habbie 
and Fergus viewed the Captain with suspicion. 
lor fifteen days the emissary of King William, 
with his soldiers, partook of M’Donald’s hospita- 


On the fifteenth night succeeding their arrival 
at Glencoe, the family of M’Donald, with some 
friends and Campbell, were feasting merrily 
around the social board. Old Habbie, as usual, 
was amusing them with his harp, with songsof he- 
roes ‘in ancient lore oft famed;” but he stopped 
in the midst of his minstrelsy, and cried: 

“T canna sing; my heart is nae light, and my 
voice is chokit. Sons of M’Donald! arise frae 
the board where ye aretoo mirthfu’; ye are care- 
Jess to night,} but the blaze o’ your hames, an’ 
the shrieks o’ your bairns, will arouse ye ere 
morn. Ye are feasting an’ singing cannily now, 
but the vision is on me, an’ lask ye winna ye 
cry dool o’ the morrow?” 

‘* Peace, Habbie!” cried the Laird of Glencoe, 
and turning to the guests, said:—*“ the old man 
will sometimes indulge in prophecies, but they 
are all harmless.” 

“ Habbie is half right, nevertheless,” whisper- 
ed Fergus to his brother, “ will you walk and be 
convinced?” * Willingly,” replied Donald, “but 
indeed Fergus you are too fearful of shadows.” 
: The young men left the apartment and sallied 

orth. 

“ Donald,” said Fergus, “ did you mark the sun 
set? it was blood red, and it bodes no good.” + 

“ Peace, Fergus!” repyed Donald, ‘‘ Heavens 
hfe! man, you are more fit for the company of 
old Durnes and crack-brained bards like Habbie, 
than the companionship of men_and soldiers.— 
Look,” continued the elder brotiier pointing to a! 
group of soldiers, “ look at those hardy men, can 
treachery lurk in the hearts of men whose coun- 
tenances are so frank? Never.” 


** Softly, softly, good brother,” returned Fer- ! 


gus, “here are two whom, | suspect, from the 


manner in which they are conversing, are talking 
of matters which affect our interest; we will lis- 
ten.” 

The young men, unseen by the guard to whom 
Fergus referred, paused and overlicard a dialogue 
which unfolded the treachery of Campbell, and 
convinced Donald of the justice of his brother’s 
suspicions. Donald indignantly bent his steps, 
followed by Fergus, towards the dwelling of his 
father, determined to unmask the villainy of 
Campbell. As the young men turned the angle 
which brought them in view of their father’s 
dwelling, shrieks of despair reached their ears, 
like a funeral knell. The mansion blazed—the 
cries of women and children, mingled with the 
shouts of the treacherous soldiers—all was con- 
sternation and distress. Donald and Fergus were 
both unarmed, and the only means of safety for 
them were in flight. 

’ « Yet,” cried Donald, in answer to the solici- 
tations of the almost destracted Fergus to do so, 
«how can we seek our own safety, not knowing 
the fate of our parents, of Bera.” 

Breaking through the crowd, they beheld the 
aged Bard—crying: 

‘* Alas! an’ they hae slain the M’Donald in his 
ha’—where is Donald? where are the sons o’ the 
Laird, that they seize not the claymore to avenge 
the death o’ their father. 

~The old man would have pressed forward, but 


a ruffian near him plunged his sword into his | 


heart, and the spirit of the Bard was wafted on 
the cries of the persecuted, to ask for vengeance 
from the Power which could not be resisted. 

‘Our father is murdered!” cried Fergus, “ and 
our mother! alas!” — 

“Vengeance!” cried Donald, “vengeance!” and 
he would have rushed forward unarmed as he 
was, but Fergus detained him, saying: 

What®gould our presence avail, unless fur- 
ther to incense the assassins of our father? here 
unobserved we can watch their proceedings;— 
God knows it is heart-rending that we should be 
the witnesses of such a scene, without the pow- 
er of preventing or opposing it.” : 

The young men concealed themselves in a sit- 
uation where they could not be,easily discover- 
ed. The dwellings of the unoffending inhabitants 
of Glencoe blazed, and many were driven forth 
at the dead hour of the night, to seek shelter 
where they could, or fell victims to the murder- 
ers. 

“‘ Mark!” cried Fergus, and he pointed toa 
man, in whose flowing hair and robes Donald re- 
cognized Cullod, of the rock; who entered the 
blazing dwelling of the M’Donalds. 

* Enough!” said Donald, ‘“ if our Bera lives, 
she will be saved. And now Fergus, we will 
seek some place of safety. By Heaven! it mad- 
dens me, that a M’Donald is thus forced to fly 
before his foes: but vengeance shall fall tenfold 
on those who have been engaged in the bloody 
scenes of this night.” 

The brothers left the valley, and the blaze of 
its dwellings illuminated their melancholy path. 
W hile they sadly and silently are pursuing their 
way, we will take a more condensed, yet brief 
view of the manner in which the Laird was mur- 
dered even in the house, when he was hospitably 
entertaining the leader of the legalized band of 
assassins, that laid waste to the once peaceful 
and smiling valley of Glencoe. 

During the absence of Donald and Fergus, and 
when Campbel] knew that the Laird was entire- 
ly defenceless, the bouse was surrounded. The 
old Laird being apprised of the fact, inquired the 
meaningy and was answered, ‘to execute the 
warrant of King William,” with which declara- 
tion a pistol was fired, the ball of which entered: 
his heart, and he feil dead in the arms of his 


‘‘ PAIR SCIENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


wife, who died soon after, distracted at the death 
of her husband, and in the uncertainty of her 
children’s fate. The Laird of Auchintriniken, 
who three months prior had submitted to the 
government, and who, even then, had in his 
pocket the King’s protection, was likewise mur- 
dered; anda boy in the service of M’Donald, 
eight years of age, while pleading with all the 
eloquence of youthful innocence, for mercy, was 
inhumanly stabbed to the heart. 

The terrified Bera, flew to her chamber, in 
which she secured herself, until the flames reach- 
ed the apartment. Terror, and the apprehension 
of a death so dreadful, nearly deprivedher of rea- 
son. She was preparing to spring from the win- 
dow, when a strong arm grasped her, and bore 
her fainting from the dwelling. Her preserver 
was Cullod of the rock—from his solitude, he had 
beheld the flames which spread their red glare 
over the valley—every object was covered with 
snow; tree, and earth, and rock reflected the 
blaze, and the scene, awful as it was, still pos- 
sessed sublimity. The shrieks of the terrified 
women and children were borne on the light 
breeze to his cavern dwelling; the report of fire- 
arms convinced him ‘death's work was doing” 
in the hall, and his first thoughts were of the 
M’Donalds—of Bera. 

He hastened, as we haveseen, to the mansion 
of the Laird; the crowd gave way as he approach- 
ed; he entered the blazing dwelling, when even 
the incendiaries fled from the devouring element. 
A cry of astonishment was heard, when he was 
seen returning therefrom unharmed, bearing in 
one arm the fainting Bera, while with the other, 
le pushed away those who pressed around him, 
anxious to touch the garments of one, whom they 
deemed a supernatural power, sent to save a be- 
ing too young and innocent for a death so dread- 
ful: he soon disappeared; and as, unobserved with 
his burthen of paie yet undiminished beauty, he 
retraced his homeward path, he heard the bles- 
sings of the multitude following him, with cries 
of“ Yet return and likewise be our saviour.” 

Morning dawned on the desolated valley of 
Glencoe—scarcely had it ever dawned ona scene 
of greater misery; nearly one hundred of the in- 
habitants of Glencoe had escaped the massacre, 
but they were houseless; driven from their homes; 
on a barren moor, many miles from any inhabited 
place. The young M’Donalds witnessed the ap- 
palling scenes which daylight unfolded: women 
and children, some nearly perishing with hunger 
and cold, others lying under rocks and hedges, 
frozen to death; children supplicating their pa- 
rents for shelter and food; parents stri pping them- 
selves of their garments, in which to wrap their 
freezing offspring; mothers weeping distractedly 
over the frozen bodies of their infants, and im- 
precating curses upon their persecutors, and the 
monarch who sanctioned their proceedings. 

At length the flames died away, anda cloud 
of thick black smoke hung over the valley of 
Glencoe. The pillagers left the scenes of their 
iniquities, and the remnants of the inhabitants 
returned to their once happy home, and sadly 
commenced repairing or rebuilding their dwell- 
ings. 

Donald and Fergus likewise, returned thither: 
the mansion of their forefathers was a mass of 
ruins, and the flames which consumed it, had 
likewise destroyed the bodies of their parents.— 
Unable to give utterance to their feelings, the 


brothers embraced each other, and wept long and 
bitterly. 


Fergus at length, said: 

se Donald, I can no longer remain here. I can- 
not remain in a€ountry, in which, if I reside, the 
memory of these miseries will disturb me. I wii! 


hasten to where I shall be unknown. I need not 
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NO. 


TWE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ask you to accoinpany me: your thoughts, I know, 
are of Bera—may God restore her to you, with 
his blessing—may you live long and happily in 
her love.—-Commend me to her, Donald, with af- 
fection—and now—Fareweil.” 

The youth paused not to receive the blessing 
of his brother; he fled from his presence, and 
Donald was left alone. Determined to seek Be- 
ra, the young man hastened to the cave, where 
he had first beheld Cullod; he entered, and beheld 
Cullod watching Bera, who was slumberiug on 
a rude couch. 

The recluse perceived Donald, and said: 

‘“‘Thou art come at last, Donald M’Donald, 
thou art come at last! thou hast faithfully cher- 
ished the flower of the valley; smiled on it in weal, 
and abandoned it in woe! Where wast thou, 
young man, on the night when the mansion of 
thy father was destroyed?” 

Donald informed the recluse how he was situ- 
ated on that night, he told him that he had assu- 
red himself of Bera’s safety, when he beheld him 
enter the dwelling, and it was not until then, he 
yielded tothe persuasions of his brother, to seek 
security in flight. 

“Tt is well,” said Cullod, “thou hast such 
justification—but enough! the maiden’s slumber 
is broken.” 

Bera soon recognized Donald, and her heart 
beat joyously in the conviction of his safety, but 
when the fate of her parents (for so she ever call- 
ed them) was communicated to her, severe was 
her grief, and it was long before she found con- 
solation. 

Donald exerted himself to cheer her, and Cul- 
lod Wkewise affectionately soothed her. To Don- 
ald he said: Despair not! son of M’Donald:— 
By the sun Set hour of to-morrow, thou and thy 
Bera.shall have a home, which lords of high re- 
nown have owned, and which shall be lawfully 
thine.” 

‘Strange being!” said Donald, “I have been 
taught to venerate thee by thy own bearing; thy 
Janguage fills me with amazement. Say, what 
art thou?” : 

«Thou shalt know,” said the hermit, “ but if, 
in relating to thee the ‘story of a life’ variously 
chequered, a sigh should escape its prison, or a 
tear mine eye, attribute them to their real cause, 
the weakness of a hapless—I may say—a broken- 


hearted man.” 
CULLOD'S TALE. 


‘Thou knowest that not far from hence, Kil- 
mallock’s castle rears its lofty battlements; thou 
hast probably heard, that for fifteen years, that 
castle has been deserted, yet the cause ofits de- 
sertion has never been truly known, although 
vague report has attributed it to various reasons. 
Malcolm of Kilmallock wooed and wedded Ada 
Campbell; a fairer girl never bloomed in Scot- 
jJand, nor one with gentler qualities to win man’s 
heart to love. One year of their union passed 
swiftly by, for it wasa year, the happiness of 
which was uninterrupted. At the expiration of 
that time, Ada presented her lord with a cherub 
daughter; great was the joy of both parents, for 
their love, ifcapable of increase, seemed augment- 
ed by this young and tender offspring of affection. 
The infant was beautiful and healthy, and when 
it was yet receiving from the breast of its moth- 
er, the pure nourishment which flows from thence, 
the father, in obedience to his sovereign, was 
forced to separate himself from wife and child, 
and haste upon a mission that would for three 

years divide them, 
* Malcolm of Kilmallock had a friend. Hal- 
‘bert Graham was a youth whom he loved as a 
brother, in whom he thought every virtue that 
could adorn and dignify the human character 


“MAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THF sour.” 


existed: he fancied in his bosom honour had erec- 
ted a shrine upon which its sacred flame would 
burn forever in unsullied purity; but mark, how 
worthy of such confidence was that fancied 
friend. } 
‘The Laird of Kilmallock parted from his wife 
and daughter; it wasa bitter pang, but there was 
consolation in his consciousness of his wife’s vir- 
tue, and the belief of his friend's sincerity; he 
confided the protection of his wife to Halbert, 
and sped upon his mission. Three years expired; 
the duties of Malcolm were discharged, and he 
returned to his castle: but imagine his astonish- 
ment when he found it deserted; no porter an- 
swered his summons at the gate; no wife appear- 
ed to greet her lord with the heart beaming smiles 
of affectiom. ‘Sheis dead,’ cried Malcolm, ‘and 
my daughter, she slumbers in the grave with her 
mother.’ Near to the castle, ina low but neat 
cottage, the steward of Kilmallock and his wife 
resided. The Laird hastened thither, and on 
his entrance, the first object that attracted his 
attention was a lovely child, scarce four years 
old, in whose resemblance to Ada, he recognized 
a daughter. A parent’s heart can never be mis- 
taken, he caught the child in his arms, and em- 
braced it fondly. 

‘* «Tt is the Lair o’ Kilmallock’s ain bairn, an 
he be not dead,’8@id the old woman. 

‘¢ ¢ And hast thou forgotten the Laird Durne 
in ~g short space of three years?’ inquired Mal- 
colm. 

‘The old woman goon recognized him, and the 
faithful creature wept bitterly. As soon as she 
recovered her composure, she unfolded to Mal- 
colm the story of his wife’s faithlessness, of Hal- 
bert’s perfidy. The villain inysyhom Malcolm 
confided so fondly, unfaithful é his trust, won 
Ada from honour and fidelity; the faithless wife 
sent her little innocent to the steward’s wife, as 
was often her custom, to pass a bof with her, 
for she was ever fond of the race of Kilmallock; 
but she abandoned her babe, and fled with the 
villain who seduced her, God knows where, but 
if she lives—nay, she has never yet been cursed, 
and we must pity her. When this damning in- 
telligence was communicated, Malcolm did not 
rave, nor did he weep, bat his heart broke—aye, 
it broke then, for he loved her too dearly to lose 
her in such a manner, and feel no pang beyond 
that which sorrow commonly inflicts; he vowed 
then in the bitterness of his soul, never again to 
enter the castle where once he had experienced 
every joy that man on earth could feel; he deter- 
mined to seek some solitude—but his daughter! 
he could not think of leaving her, he wished to 
watch her increasing years; and when he left 
Kilmallock, night had spread her gloom over 
creation, and he silently took the sleeping child 
from the side of her nurse, and bent his steps to- 
wards the vale of Glencoe. He had heard of this 
seclusion, and of the humanity of Glencoe’s laird; 
‘the laid his sleeping daughter at his door, and 
bade them cherish her. He then concealed him- 
self in a situation where unseen, he beheld thee, 
Donald, take the little foundling, and he blessed 
thee; the hapless man then sought this solitude, 
where for twelve years, he has resided as Cullod 
of the rock. Here, my Bera, unknown to thee, 
to ail, a father has fondly marked thy increase 
in years, in virtue and in beauty. Yes, my lovely 
child, Iam Malcolm of Kilmallock, who now 
presses thee fondly to his heart, and to thee, 
Donald of Glencoe, says—that he has marked thy 
fondness for his child, her love for thee—Kilmal- 
lock’s castle shall agin be opened: there, united 
to Bera, thou shalt reside, while, in viewing thy | 


felicity, thy father will endeavour to forget his 
sorrows.” 


The agitated girl fell in silence on the bosom 
of her father, while Donald kneeling clasped 
Malcolm’s hand, and pressed it to his lips, unable 
to give utterance to his feelings. 

On the succeeding day they left the vale of 
Glencoe and journied to Kilmallock. ‘The old 
steward and his wife were no more, but their son 
resided in the cottage, and many there were wh@ 


recognized with surprise and joy their long al 


sent lord. 

The castle was again opened, and many flock- 
ed thither to welcome their Laird, while none 
seemed anxious to remind him of the cause which 
led him to desert it. It is almost needless to say 
Bera was united to Donald, and cheerfulness, if 
not happiness, revisited the bosom of Malco!m.. 
He lived to witness the felicity which his daugh- 
ter experienced in the smiles and affection of her 
husband and children, and died beloved and re- 
gretted by all. The griefof Bera was expressive, 
but the affectionate endearments of her husband 
calmed its acuteness, and ere long the smiles of 
happiness again beamed upon her brow. 

The valley of Glencoe gradually recovered itw 
beauties; the mansion of the M’Donalds was re- 
built, and there while summer reigned, Donald 


with his family resided, preferring the more sub-. 


stantial castle of Kilmallock for his abode during 
winter. = 

At a period when Donald with his family was 
residing at Glencoe, he was agreeably surprised 
by the return of his long absent brother Fergus, 
who brought with hima wife, scarcely less love- 
ly than our favourite Bera. The young man af- 
ter parting from Donald, hastened to England, 
where he resided in obscurity, until William, 
ashamed of the barbarous proceedings at Gien- 


coe, had the affair investigated, and proclaimed — 


indemnity to such as remained of its inhabitants, 
who felt disposed to return thither. 


Fergus then, with the assistance of a friend, 


entered into business; he was successful, and 
having gained the affection of a lady of wealth 
and“beauty, he married. Feeling a desire to 
revisit the scenes of his childhood, he returned 
thither, as we have seen, at a period when the 
romantic scenery of Caledonia is in the fulness 
of its beauty. 

The brothers, blessed with fond: and lovely 
wives, felt no desire to leave their native Scot - 
land, it was to them the seat of all earthly happi- 
ness, Glencoe and Kilmallock being alternately 
the residence of each. - Contentment and domes- 
tic peace held their cheerful reigns in the fami- 
lies of Donald and Fergus, who appreciating 
the felicity they enjoyed, were convinced, that in 
the circle from which those inestimable bless- 
ings were absent, true happiness never ¢an be 


found. 
ALCANZOR. 


PARTHIAN TS. 
_ By the author of “ The Lovers’ Quarrel.’* 


Of all the queer animals in the vast menagerie 
of society, there is none so queer as a middic-aged 
Scotchman who has been brought up in a count- 
ing-house. Notwithstanding that his character 
is replete with a strong, manly judgment, a sly, 
modest wit, and a grave dignity, which insures 
respect, because we know it to be built upon ho- 
nesty; still, the mere he approaches the stars, 
the more we are compelled to think of Ursa Ma- 
jor. Unremitting attention to his duty has clon- 
gated his countenance, and picked his bones, till 
he is nothing but profile and right angles. Se- 
clusion from the worid has divided him from its 


tastes, manners, and costume, as far as the be 


of Lapland from the monkey of Cochin Ching. 
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TO WARM THE HEART.”’ 


his forehead, an eternal monument to his patri-. 
inonial porridge-pot; his dingy neckcloth seers | 
well nigh to have strangled him; and his trowsers | 
are crewding about his heels, precisely as if the | 
jiangman had been pulling at them. When he, 
gazes, (and he gazes at every thing, because no-| 
thing is familiar to him,) his mouth is drawn open | 


by the weight of his chin. When he talks, it is 


murder could elevate or depress. When he| 
laughs, he laughs with his arms and legs. Ifhe | 
stands, it is with his great knobs of knees bent | 
in, and his huge, double-soled feet squared out. | 
His walk is a hop, step, and jump, in which he: 
goes all fours, like a windmill; if it be wet, he | 
splashes himself up to the eyes; and if it be) 
slippery, he tuinbles down. Run he cannot, for | 
fear of knocking his heels together. His only 
knowledge of a horse is, that it has no horns. 
And as for dancing—O, Terpsichore! he would 


kick down a set of quadrilles like nine-pins! 


His thin light hair is still cut quickset-wise over } by foam and ravine, ti!l he almost feared the car- 


riage would tumble over the horses; then he had 
to ascend others with toil and difficulty, till he 
was quite sure that the horses would tumble over 
the carriage. At last the night came on, but his 
fears for his neck were by no means so strong as 
his curiosity. He desired to see if the moon 
shone the same a she did on the Grampians, and 
so on he went, climbing up into her bright re- 
gions, and thundering down into black abysses, 
till his silver and sable route grew dim in the 
mists of morning. Still he had a good subject 
to keep him awake, for that mist was so like the 
mist upon the bonny braw Highlands. For two 
good hours he could scarcely believe that he was 
not amongst them; and then the sun darted his 
red rays over the mountain tops, and’ the cold 
blue forests seemed partially on fire. He was, 
just at that moment, attaining the summit of a 
hill which appeared to be the highest he had as 


spectacles, when all Switzerland, like a land of 


Just such a good kind of hippopotamus as this: 


was my friend Mac—(the proper name at the 


end of this would make him too frightful!)—born 
far north and bred in Lombard street, where he 


- had lived on afew broth and singed sheep’s head 


till he had bought breeches for all his clan. The 
simplicity of his habits, resulting from a sensi- 


ble conviction that he was unfit for those of other | 
men, rendered money an incumbrance to him; | 


and Mac turned restive upon two thousand a 
year, and vowed to heaven that he would make 
no more. As soon as he had given up business, 
it was necessary for him, to consider what he 
should do with himselfi—Alas! for the amuse- 
ntents of London he was too much of a clown; 
tor those of the country he was teo much of a 
cockney; and a visit to the dear bleak hills of his 
native land was out of the question; he had cou- 
sins enough to eat up his fortune ata bawbee 
a-piece. 

After a world of rumination, and a perfect. con- 
viction that he was good for nothing, he resdlved 
that the next best thing to seeing his native 
country, was to visit some other that happened 
to be like it. Norway or Sweden seemed very 
much the sort of thing; but then he knew no- 
body in those countries, and could not talk the 
language. The same objection applied to Rus- 
sia and the Hartz mountains. In this dilemma, 
his friends suggested the more fashionable tour 
of Switzerland, which, with the temptation of 
letters to a family residing far north, seemed the 
‘best place of all. He had quitted the grammar 
school perfectly master of the rudiments of 
French, (excepting just the accent,) and, as this 
was pot above five-and-twenty years ago, a 
phrase-book was all that he wanted. The book 
was bought, and, in a short time, Mac com- 
menced his journey and his studies together. 

it was fine July weather, and France, with her 
green vineyards and ripening cornfields, never 
looked more luxuriant. But then France had 
mo mountains, and Mac kept on and on till he 
gained the German side of the Rhine, and plung- 
‘ed into that den of wolves and wild boars, the 
Black Forest. Here, indeed, was something 
even better than Scotland. The hills closed 

radually around him, with their thousand hues, 
fike volumes of sunset clouds, confining his 
journey within a narrow valley of purple pines 


and rainbow rivulets. At intervals, the bugles } 


of his postillions, and the bells of their horses, 
brought out the picturesque population of small 
towns of grotesque architecture, particoloured 
walls, and green and golden steeples, all glitter- 
ing thro 


dreams, lay glittering before him. No one can 
forget this first glimpse of mountainous confu- 
sion, of dark forests and variegated pastures, 
melting from green to purple, and from thence 
through a thousand gradations, till they mingled 
imperceptibly with the crimsonskics. No view 
can ever efiace the recollect®n of the sun re- 
fracted from the majestic lake of Constance, as 
though the bright waters had been lashed up by 
the fervour of his plunge. It must dwell upon 
the mind, thought Mac, in a poetical transport, 
like the memory of first love, which, by all suc- 
ceeding impressions, is finally buried deeper and 
deeper. 

I must not dilate upon his journey along the 
margin of the lake. It was almost twilight 
when he began to wind gently up the west side 
of it, towards the old chateau of his destination. 
The road a continued interchange of thick 
foliage and luxuriant vineyard, all dropping with 
an atinosphere of honey. As he advanced, the 
feathery branches of the acacia, intermixed with 
the weeping ash and willow, trembled graceful- 
ly above his head—and beneath and around him 
a smoother sward, and fantastic summer-houses, 
gave token that he was approaching the very 
temple of taste. Every step grew more lively, 
till the domestic maize almost vied in enchant- 
ment with all that preceded it. 

The chateaus in Switzerland resemble very 
much the old-fashioned country-houses in En- 
gland. ‘They are white stuccoed, red tiled, and 
contorted into shapes which give a fantastic idea 
of taste in its dying agonies. Such was the 
style of the chateau of Mac’s future friends. But 
then it had a romantic hill above it, and a roman- 
tic slope beneath it, and an undulating lawn 
around it, and the chaunting of distant peasants 
mingling with the sweet sound of a neighbouring 
cascade, anda thousand other agreeables, which 
fully attoned for its deformity. ‘ 

Upon the above mentioned lawn took place 
Mac’s introduction to the proprietors, who were 
ruralizing upon rustic seats, and had been for 
some time speculating upon the prize which was 
announced by the sound of strange wheels. The 
whole party were somewhat amazed, and well 
they might: be—for the manner in which he 
plunged out of his carriage, and jerked himself 
to the encounter, was enough to frighten elegant 
French folks into fits. Beside this, his person, 
which always looked wrong side outwards, was 
considerably the worse for wear. 

Mac, however, undaunt™ly twitched up his 
trowsers, clawed off his hat, and rummaged out 


yet ascended, and had scarcely time to wipe his | 


— 


to the charge all flaring and fluttering with hues 
and fringes, like aman of war on a holiday. As 
soon as she had glanced over his credentials, 
Mac’s stammering attempt at something like 
comment vous portez vous, was completely over- 
whelmed by the volubility of his welcome. 

‘** Ah quel bonheur extraordinaire! Une lettre 
de mon bon ami! Vous etes deja bien connu, mon 
cher Monsieur. Nous sommes trop heurevx de 
vous voir! Mais vous etes fatigue. Vous avez 
besoin de repos! Ah, mon Dieu! mettez votre 
chapeau, je vous en rie!” 

‘Je vous remercie, Madame, tres bien,” re- - 
sponded Mac thinking that ali this meant ‘“* How 
do you do?” 

‘“* Ah! Monsieur, je suis bien aise que vour par- 
lez Francais si bien.” 

‘** Pardon, Madame, je parlez tres petit.” 

‘“¢ Ah! vous etes modeste, mon bon voyageur!” 

** Pas voyage, Madame, je venir par terre.” 

‘¢ Mais vous parlez a merveille!” 

The next that marched up was a mon bon ma- 
ri, alittle old wizened person, with a large nose, 
ornamented by a snuff drop, to which a retreat- 
ing mouth and chin gaye the appearance of the 
hand which we sometimes see upon a direction- 
post, the fore-finger alone being extended to 
point out the way. After he had sufficiently 
acknowledged the honor done him, and Mac had 
made a random answer of, Oui, Monsieur, a 
young lady, who had been hanging her head in 
the back ground, was presented as mon enfant 
gatee, Rosalie. Pretty, pretty Rosalie! She was 
about as much like her parents as a rose is like 
a brier! Her age was exquisite eighteen, her 
dark eyes were only equalled in beauty by her 
delicate features, and her figure seemed made for 
nothing but to float upon the skies. She said but 
two words, andone sounded melting and the oth- 
er mirthful, and al] Mac’s arithmetic was insuffi- 
cient to decide whether she was the true embo- 
diment of a smile or a sigh. 

The last of the group was a handsome, and ra- 
ther depressed-looking young man, who paid his 
compliments with a retiring air, and was descri- 
bed as Monsieur Carl, a student in the fine arts, 
who was travelling in pursuit of nature. The his- 
tory of his acquaintance with the family was, 
that in his progress through Switzerland some 
three or four years ago, he happened to be invi- 
ted to the chateau. where his readiness to paint 
nic-nacs for my lady’s chamber had insured him 
a welcome, or rather a sufferance, every summer 
since. Being poor, however, and destitute of 
friends, he was of course considered in rather a 
secondary point of view, and one towards whom 
the young lady was expected to use particular 
reserve. 

When Mac found himself really domesticated 
with the above personages in a high-finished sa- 
loon, all scented with exotics, and glittering with 
chandeliers and brilliant bagatelles, what with 
the dreamy confusion of the natural beauties he 
had passed, afd the unwonted elegance and 
strange language that were passing, he felt him- 
self imbued with a grim spirit of romance, and 
could rot have looked more aghast had he been 
suddenly snatched up into the moon. But the 
thing of all things which astonished him most, 
was the extraordinary attention paid to him.— 
Having never exhibited himself in society before, 
and having never peeped into the letter of intro- 
duction to see how rich he was described, and 
how sadly in want of a help-mate to spend his 
money, the politeness of French manners seemed 
something quite supernatural to him. Madame 
even tasked her daughter to show him Monsieur 


Then he 


h the mist of a world of water-mills. || his letter of introduction, with which he made a 
to descend mountains, diversified e at the lady of the house, who udvanced j 


Carl's port-folio; and what was more, Mademoi- 
selle did os she was bid. It was a dangerous 
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age of one year, children are capable of receiving 


anyone. Let us teach them the good that will 
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neighbourhood. At every moment she became 
more and more interesting, and the circumstance 
of her figure being painted in every one of the 
sketches would already have troubled him, had 
she not given him to understand that she consi‘- 
ered the distinction as no honour—in fact, there 
was not a single stump of a tree which she did 
not call viddain; and when, out of common polite- 
ness, Mac added thet they were all coquins and | 
voleurs, she fully proved her antipathy to poor | 
Carl, by laughing outright. 
TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 


WARIETY. 


To Mothers.—I now address a very numerous 
portion of the human family; and many of them, 
perhaps better qualified than myself to rear the 
tender plant; but let my solicitude for the welfare | 
of the rising generation be my apology for this 
unasked-for advice. My friends, I am a mother, 
and feel to rejoice that some of you agree with 
me in thinking the education of our children of 
great importance. Sut still, insome, I see much 
neglect. He who cultivates the soil, ifhe neglect 
to sow the seed in the spring-time of the year, or 
suffers the tender plants to be overgrown with | 
noxious weeds, must not be disappointed if a to- 
tal failure of his cropensues. So we who neglect 
the minds of our children, must not be surprised 
to find them prone to every vice. Even at the 


instruction. Teach them to be obedient and ten- 
der hearted. Do not suffer them to torture the 
smallest insect. Let your precept and example 
convince them that pity is due to all in distress. 
What will follow from this principle, so early re- 
ceived? An unwillingness to cause trouble for 


flow from this source through subsequent life.-— 
They will not steal—why? Because their parents 
taught them to pity all in distress, and this would | 

reatly distress their parents and him who had 
ost his property. They would not murder for 
the same reason. They would not become liber- 
tines, I am sure, if they could realize the distress 
of the mother of a ruined daughter. And strange 
it is, that any one arrived to years of discretion 
can have a heart so hard, so dead to all the finer 
Sympathies of the soul, as by one act of transgres- 
810N to embitter the lives of fond and doting pa- 
rents. [ would rather the lurking villain’should 
set fire to my dwelling, destroy my property, or 
even take my life, than to destroy my child. But 
to return, a person actuated by this principle of 
pity and compassion, would always have a repro- 
Ver in his own breast, when tempted to sin. Af- 
ter all our endeavours, Jet us remember that 
‘Paul may plant and Apollos water, but it is 
God that giveth the increase.” I hope some 
abler pen will give this subject further investiga- 
fion. | 


Marriage.—I would fain hear from those mar- 
riage haters but a shadow of reason, whyI should 
not pronounce a modest wife one of the greatest 
of human blessings. She is the safety of that 
house whose affairs she administers. She isthe 
tender and faithful nurse of your children. She 
is the joy of your health and your care and relief 
in sickness, the partner of your good fortune and 
comfort in your bad. She soothes and breaks 
the headlong violence of youth, and tempers the 
morose austerity of age. Will.any one offer to 
persuade us that the education of children, which 
are the very images of our bodies and pictures of 
our minds, and in whom we see as it were our 


very selves born again anew, affords nota delight 
‘sincere to the last degree? or that it is no satis- | 


faction when we come to obey the laws of fate, 
to see a son of our own to whom we can bequeath 
those honours and possessions of our families 
which we received from our parents. 


Life hath its flowers; and what are they? 
‘The buds of early jove and truth, 
Which spring and wither in a day, 
The gems of warm confiding youth; 
Alas, those buds decay and die, 
Ere ripen’d and rnatured in bloom; 
E’en in an hour behold them lie 
Upon the still and lonely tomb. 


On great days, the ladies of Buenos Ayres, 
dressed in their best clothes, are seen gcing to 
church, followed by a black child in_ yellow or 
green livery, who carries in his armsd@in Engiish 
hearth-rug, always of the most brilliant. colcurs, 
on which the lady kneels, with the black child 
behind her, but generally the churches are desert- 
ed, and nobody is to be seen in them but a few 
decrepid old women, whispering into the chinks 
of the confession box. 


Education.—Perhaps there is nothing in the 
whole moral world of deeper importance and more 


permanent influence than education. If, as has! 


justly been remarked, the mother forms the cit- 
izen, how necessary and how indispensible is it, 
that those who have the charge of youth should| 
be fully adequate to the task. An intelligent 
and well instructed people can never be made 
the slaves of a tyrant, the votaries of supersti- 
tion, ora lawless mob. In youth the seeds of 
the future man are laid, and according to the 
culture so will be the harvest. 


Chatterton’s Mausolewm.—Near Bath, is a 
rude, but substantial gothicarch, raised between 
the bosom of two hills, over which is placed, 


“With a look, that’s fastened tothe ground, 
A tongue chain’d up without a sound,” 


the profile, in relief, of the unfortunate bard, and 
under it, the following inscription, partly taken 
from a sentimental writer in the new annual Re- 


gister: 
UNFORTUNATE BOY: 


Short and evil were thy days, 
but the vigor of thy genius 
Shall immortalize thee. 
UNFORTUNATE Boy! 
Poorly wast thou accomodated during thy 
short stay among us. 
Thou livedst unnoticed; 
but thy fame shall never die. 
1793. 


Behind the head appears part of a much bro- 
ken lyre, and the young laurel, planted by his 
side, seems disposed to entangle itself amidst the 
broken chords, or to adorn his brow. 


Indelible Ink.—The following recipe for inde- 
lible ink is recommended by M. Thomassin. No 
agent which does not destroy the fibre will act 
upon it. Chlorine, in various states, diminishes 
its colour, but exposure to light immediately re- 
stores it. It is divided into two portions, the pre- 
paration and the ink. Preparation.—One ounce 
of dried sub-carbonate of soda, and two drachms 
of gum arabic dissolved in four ounces of water. 
Ink.—Two drachms of fused nitrate of silver, 
and one drachm of gum arabic, dissolved in seven 
drachms of distilled water, and coloured with a 
little ChinaInk. The linen is to be moistened 
with the prepartory 'iquid, and when dry written 
upon. with the ink by means of a pen, or printed 
with a block. 


has just terminated a course of lectures on this 
subject, at the Cambridge University. Doctor 
Spurzheim, though a foreigner, and totally un- 
connected with the University, was allowed to 
give his lectures in the locality consecrated to 
the Chair of Botany, and was attended as long 
as they lasted by an immense number of Profes- 
sors, Fellows, Tutors, and Students of the diffe- 
rent Colleges, who expressed much admiration 
at the clear manner in which the Doctor expound- 
ed his doctrine. 


“FILIAL AFFECTION: 


Seren®ly o’er her mother’s couch she hung, 
Nor yet—nor yet the victim of despair; 

One snowy hand across her brow was flung, 
Her fingers twined amid her auburn hair; 

Her voice, as tender and as tremulous 

As distant music on the moonlight sea, 

Spoke still of joys to come, and ever thus 
Poured on each wound a balsam gushing free; 
Anon her brig blue eyes she lifted up, 

And took the low-flamed taper as the chime, 
Deep-toned of midnight hymn’d the march’of Tithe, 
To bring, with sleepless zeal, the medicine cup, 
Her care was al] her mother: and her cheek 
Unrosed was pale, and, as a snow-drop, meek. 


MASONRY.—AN EXTRACT. 


The mysteries which pertain to this fraternity 
have been the source of much obloquy, and its 
entire exclusion of the female sex from its com- 
munion has been considered an unjust and rigor- 
ous rule. In former times the arts and sciences 
had their mysteries. ‘The inventions of the for- 
mer, and the discoveries of the latter, were el- 
ther applied by individuals to their own benefit, 
or thrown into a common stock for the emolu- 
ment of select associations. In the early stages 
of free masonry, its votaries applied themselves 
with great ardour to architecture and geometry. 
This will account for the exclusion of women. 
Such laborious pursuits were not adapted to their 
destination in life, and their station in civilized 
society. A measure then, that has been deemed 
a censure, was the highest eulogium that would 
be passed on the sex, and in evincing this distin- 
guished respect, our ancient brethren exhibited 
that refinement and courtesy which are always 
accompanied with a just appreciation of female 
excellence and delicacy. 'Thesecrets of the arts 
and sciences, which were elicited by the research- 
es and employments of the fraternity, were cher- 
ished for their ¢ommon benefit; but the art of 
printing having thrown open the gates of know- 
ledge to all mankind, and the rights of invention 
having been protected by government, the utility 
of secresy, so far as it related to intellectual im- 
provement, and the enjoyments of its fruits, wag 
in a great degree superseded. There are, how- 
ever, secrets of importance to the brotherhood, 
which are entirely innocent, neither touching the 
concerns nor affecting the interests of the unini- 
tiated, nor impugning the doctrines of pure mo- 
rality, nor the precepts of our holy religion. 

Gov. Clinton. 
THE FPLOWER-GARDEN. 


Flemish modes of Budding or Grafting Roses. 
—Dr. Van Mons gives the following directiong 
for performing these operations:—F'or grafting, 
the method called by the English crown-grafting, 
is adapted, taking care that the slit in the stoe 
and the face of the scion be of just the same di- 

rameter; in which there is no difficulty, if the slit 
in the stock be made on one side of its centre, 
when the action is slenderer than itself. It ig 
tied up and clayed as usual, only the material 


used for the latter purpose is of different compo- 
ition from that employed in this country. Tt con- 


Phrenology.—The celebrated Dr. Spurzhei M sists of marly clay mixed with old slackened Kime, 
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and moistened with white of egg, beat up with | 
four or five parts of water. Another composition | 
for similar purposes is described, as ‘¢ white mas- 
tic made of Burgundy pitch, white wax, and boil- 
ed turpentine, with or without a little white size.” 
For budding roses in the spring, the bud is ex- 
tracted from the scion with a portion of wood 
adhering to it. To prepare the stock, an incis- 
ion is made in such a way, that the wound exhi- 
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Correspondents are respectfully informed that a letter-box 


{ spective favours. To J. 'T. we would observe that no deaths 


bits the appearance of the letter T inverted, thus 
iL- ‘The bud is extracted from its scion in as and the readers of the Album generally are respectfully in- | 


formed that Mr. Robert Morris has charge of the establish- 


ment, and will attend to all business connected with the | 


nearly as possible the same form, and is carefully 
inserted into the wound in the stock; it must be 
well bound up, but claying is unnecessary. In 


eight days after the operation, the budded branch 


is cut back to within a few eyes of the bud, and | 


when the latter has pushed its fifth leaf, it is 
stopped by having its extremities pinched off.— 
The same operation is performed by cutting out 
a niche in the side of a stock, in a place where 
the bud is naturally formed, and by inserting 
therein a bud of the plant to be increased, of the 
same form, as nearly as possible; as the portion 
of wood cut out of the stock. Tn this case, the 
bud must be bound up, and smeared with mastic 
also. For budding in June, it is necessary that 
the buds which are used should be (technically 
ealled) sprung; that is to say, that they should 
have just begun to grow. Shoots from these 
buds will often flower the same year. In August 
or September, the operation of budding is prac- 
tised upon unpruned trees, and upon the old wood. 
To cause rgses to flower in the autumn, Van 
Mons recommends that the pruning of the rose- 
bushes be deferred till their flower-buds just ap- 
~pear; and that they then be pruned in the manner 
usually performed during winter. This method 
is said to succeed perfectly; and is deserving the 
attention of those who are detained by the plea- 
sures of the city, till the roses have passed away 
from their parterres, as well as from their cheeks. 


Pinks.—The culture of pinks is much less dif- 
ficult than that of carnations: they are hardier, 
more easily propagated, increase more abundant- 
jy, and are less liable to incidental casualities 
than the latter. , 

A good fresh loamy soil, dug and well pulve- 
rised, about twelve or eighteen inches deep, and 
well manured, is all the preparation that is ne- 
eessary for this charming flower. 

The plants designed for the principle bloom, 
should be planted where intended to blow, in 
September, er early in October, as they do not 
flower quite so well if removed later in the sea- 
son; they should be planted at about the distance 
of nine inches from each other, and the bed 
should be laid rather convex. or rounding, to 
throw off excess of rain; but will require only a 
slight covering or protection in case of frost; and 
this only for the superior kinds. ; 

The beds should be kept free from weeds, and 
nei surface stirred upa little if it inclines to 

ind. 

They may also be propagated now, freely, by 
slips from their roots, or removed if necessary. 
If desired to have them in pots, you may pot a 
few of the finest kinds, as directed for carnations. 


Giving fresh Earth to various Plants in Pots.— 
Give some fresh earth to the pots of double wall- 
fiowers, double stock July-flowers, double sweet- 
williams, rockets, rose-campions, catchfly, cam- 
panulas, scarlet lychnis, and such like plants, 
which were potted last autumn, or before. 


Plant Hedges.—Finish planting all the kinds 
of decidulous hedges as early in this month as 
the weather permits, and if the season proves 
very favourable, you may in the last week there- 
of, plant evergreen hedges. 


_alsorplease accept a general acknowledgment for their re- 


are inserted in the Album on anonymous authority. 


‘same. We would take occasion further to remark, that 
‘arrangements are now making to commence the publication 


| any similar publication in the eountry. 

The following names are added to our list of Agents: 
Robert P. Chester, Esq. Jackson, Tenn. 

Sandy Lindsey, Esq. Mount Salus, Miss. 

Thomas Watson, Esq. Newbern, N. C. 


‘is placed at the entrance to the Album ofilce. ‘They -_ 


C. W. Corwin, Maysville, Ky. 


Having left the city on a temporary absence, our friends | 


of the next volume in a style which shall not be inferior to | 


PRIZE PRODUCTIONS. 


says and Poems, which were presented in competition for 

the premiums offered by the proprietor of this paper, the 

several Committees have made the following decisions: 
The Committee which decided on the Original Tales 


Esqrs. and Doctor James M’Henry; their decision has al. | 
ready been given to the public. 

The Committee on the Original Essays was composed | 
of Joseph R. Chandler, Robert Ewing, and Edward [n- 
gersoll, Esqrs. their decision is as follows: 

To A. E. Tuomas, Esq. of Edgefield’s Court House, S. C: | 
the Gold Medal, valued at $ 50, for an Essay on Femate. 
Education. 

To Miss L. M, Francis, of Watertown, Mass. the Gold | 
Medal valued at $20. for an Essay on the Cultivation of | 
Female Intellect. 

To Dr. J. T. Suarpriess, of this city, the Gold Medal 
valued at § 20, for an Essay on the Culture of Silk. 

The Committee on the Poems yas composed of George 
M. Dallas, James N. Barker, and Richard Penn Smith, 
Esqrs. they have awarded, 


valued at § 30, for the Poem entitled, ** Confessions of a 
Student.” 
To Milton Ward, Esq. of Hanover, N. H. the Gold Me- 
dal, valued at § 20, for the Poem entitled “Midnight.” 
To the gentlemen composing the several Committees, we 
beg leave to tender our unfeigned acknowledgments, for 


was composed of James N. Barker and David Paul Brown, | 


To M. P. Wintis, Esq. of Yale College, the Gold Medal | 


— 


After having attentively perused the numerous Tales, Es- | 


the time and attention which they must necessarily have 
devoted to the task they socheerfuliy undertook, and which 


wil] afford general satisfaction. 

Owing to the present circumscribed limits of the Album, 
a defect which we have already announced will be reme- 
died in June next, we deem it advisable to defer the 
publication of the Prize Essays and Poems, and the best 
of the Tales, until that time. 


Robert Owen.--It is stated, in some of the Newspapers, 
that this well known theorist has abandoned his experi- 
wental settlement at New Harmony. But as the statement 
bears no mark of authenticity, we are not inclined at pre- 
sent to believe it. Mr. Owen isan enthusiast in his scheme 
for reforming mankind, and enthusiasts are notorious for 
pertinacity in their opinions, and obstinacy in their pur- 
suits. They are invulnerable to arguments, and blind to 
consequences. Obstacles serve only to inflame their zeal, 
and disappointments to stimulate their exertions. While, 
therefore, Mf. Owen retains his zeal, and his purse holds 


we feel convinced they have brought to a conclusion that | 


} 


and absurd it may appear to men of calm reflection and 
unbiassed judgment. He will experimentalize as long as 
he can afford the expense, and the indolent and the needy 
will furnish him materials while he is able to reward them 
with free living. There are, no doubt, some individuals of 
property as visionary as himself, who have thrown their 
funds into the common stock he has formed, and thus add- 
ed to the resources of his establishment. But this supply 
can only operate to a very limited extent, and for a very 
limited period. The converts to his system are neither so 
numerous nor influential, nor in general, we believe, so 
fully persuaded of its ultimate success, as to ensure to it 
either a wide extension or a lengthened duration. 

Mr. Owen is, we doubt not, a well meaning man, and 
ardently desirous of that improvement in the condition of 
men, which he supposes his system capable of effecting. 
We give him full credit for goodness of intention, but we 
must be permitted to say that we entertain no very exalted 
opinion of his judgment. His schemes of reform we look 
upon to be altogether impracticable, for they appear to us 
to be founded {on principles utterly inconsistent with the 
natute of man and the designs of Providence. 

[f Mr. Owen could accomplish his philanthropic designs, 
he would become a greater benefactor to mankind than all 
the legislators, philosophers, and divines, that ever lived. 
He would annihilate every fear of want and poverty; de- 
stroy all temptations to fraud and falsehood; banish ava- 
rice, ambition, envy and malice; consequently strife aud 
litigation, revenge and bloodshed, tyranny and slavery, hos- 
tility and war; desolation, famine, cruelty, and a long cata- 
logue of other crimes and evils with whieh this world has 
hitherto been, and still continues to be, afflicted, would 
cease, and be known to our posterity only through the songs 
of poets or the tales of historians. To effect such a con- 
summation would indeed be to render unspeakable bless- 
ings to mankind; it would be to restore Paradise to earth; 
nay, to effect one-tenth of it, would entitle Mr. Owen to 
have his statue in gold erected in every city, village and 
hamlet throughout the globe. But we fear that the destinies 
of man in this life are otherwise fixed; we fear that to 
him the terrestrial paradise is forever lost; and that until 
the final catastrophe of all things, he must be content 10 
be what, in melancholy truth, we find he is, a being actu- 
ated by passions frequently inconsistent with each other, 
but the prevailing tendency of which, is to drive hin in 
pursuit of his own individual gratification, with a selfish- 
ness that places but comparatively little value on that of 
others. 

Whether all the evils which Mr. Owen would remore, 
arise from the passion of self-love, we cannot here stop to 
inquire; but we think that philosophers are too much in 
the habit of defaming this passion; for notwithstanding all 
its concoinitant evils, its existence is absolutely necessary 
for our preservation and well being in this world. Extin- 
guish it, and you will deprive us of all the benefits we de- 
rive from the labours of the industrious, and the talents of 
the enterprising: that is, you will deprive us of every thing 
that makes life either endurable or desirable. 

If, indeed, we could be relieved from the evils that re- 


|| sult from this necessary self-love, it would be a matter of 


much congratulation. But we fear that it is not in human 
power to relieve us from them, except in a very partial de- 
gree. Atallevents, we are persuaded that the means pro- 
posed by Mr. Owen are very inadequate to the purpose. 
These means, if we understand his system aright, are “ com- 
munity of property, and freedom from religious obliga- 
tions.” Itis by these instruments that this reformer pro- 
mises to create a new golden age! It is by these that 
he thinks to restore perfectibility in both virtue and hap- 
piness to our fallen race! Generous man! we heartily thank 
thee for thy intentions, but we are utterly mcredulous of 
thy power to perform them. As readily will we believe in ~ 


out, he will not abandon his enterprise, however visionary ythe power of evil to produce good, as in that of irreligion to 
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NO. XLUY. 


‘THES PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ay 


“TO CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


produce virtue, and as socn shall we expect the earth to 
yield our food without cultivation, as the extinction of in- 
dividual property to produce happiness or content. 

But we have already occupied all the space we can at 
present afford to this subject. In a future number we pro- 
pose to resume it. In the meantime we request Mr. Owen 
or any of his friends to correct us, if we have misstated any 
of his views or his principles. 


Mr. Littell has just published the fitst number 
of the 12th volume of Professor Silliman’s Scien- 
tific Journal. This work is published quarterly, 
at $3 per volume, in advance. 

NEW ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


A Novel, in 3 vols. entitled, Dame Rebecca Berry, or 
Court Scenes in the reign of Charles I. by a Lady well 
known in the literary world. , 

Historiettes, or Tales of Continental Life; by the author 
of “ The English in Italy.” 

The Book of Spirits and Tales of the Dead; comprising 
Lord Byron in the other world. Weber and the Heavenly 
Choir. Talma in the Celestial Spheres. The Phantom 
Ship or Flying Dutchman; and other narrations of deep 
and awful interest, with Plates in gold and colours. 

Dr. Southey, the poet Laureat, has undertaken the Edit- 
orship of the Garrick Papers, an extensive collection of 
which has lately been discovered. 

The Busy Bodies, in 3 vols. by the author of the Odd 
Volumes. Instructive Poems for Young Cottagers, by Ma- 
ry R. Stockdale. The Natchez, an Indian Romance, by the 
Viscount Chateaubriand. A volume on the Literature and 
Poetry of Poland, by Mr. Bowring. 


SUMMARY 


The Annual Report ofthe Board of Managers 
ofthe Philadelphia Library Company has recent- 
ly been published. The library at present, con- 
sists of 4000 volumes, which have been used by 


an average number of 533 boys throughout the |} 


past year. 
tution. 

The whole amount received by the Greek 
Committee in New-York, is $21,000. 

St. Patrick’s-Day in New-York was celebrated 
in the usual style of the warm hearted, hospitable 
sons of Erin, the table was spread by that admi- 
rable caterer for the appetite, Mr. Niblo. 


Mr. Jacob Barker has been fined $250 for a li- 
bel on Mr. Hatfield, a clerk of one of the New- 
York courts. 

Bachelors’ Ball.—The N. Y. Inquirer says, 
the managers of the Bachelors’ Ball hada final 
meeting on Saturday evening to settle their ac- 
counts; exchange condolence on their state of sin- 
gle wretchedness; express hopes of the future, and 
take a parting glass of Champaigne. On liquidat- 
ing their accounts, there was a balance in favour 
of the Greeks of $406. Well done! 


The Bachelors of Quebec, have recently given 
a splendid ball in that city tothe Gov. General 
of Canada. 


The steam-boat Wm. Tell arrived at Cinci- 
natti, Ohio, onthe 14th, in.thirty-nine hours and 
fifteen minutes from Pittsburg, a distance of more 
than 500 miles. 


Henry Perrine, M. D. of New Brunswick, N. J. 
has been appointed U. S. Consul at Campeachy. 


The navigation of the Hudson is now free from 
New-York to Albany.. 


Mrs. J. Q. Adams is on a visit to Baltimore. 


The Pear! River Herald, printed at Monticello, 
Mississippi, mentions the arrival of the steam- 
boat American, in three days passage from the 
mouth of Pearl River. This is the first arrival 
of a steam boat at Monticello, which is situated 
about 120 miles up the river. | 


The report is flattering to the insti- 


an indictment for selling Lottery Tickets, con- 
victed and fined. 

The Rhede Island Cosel is beginning to be in- 
troduced in Boston. It burns as well asthe Le- 
high, and makes as good a fire. 


In consequence of the low price of cotton, some 
of the Agriculturalists of North Carolina are 
about turning their attention tothe cultivation of 


the Vine and Silk. 


James Barrantyne was executed in Camden, 
S. C. on the 2d inst. for murder. He persisted 
in declaring himself innocent. 


The Woodbury (Vt.) Herald contains the offer 
of $100 reward for the apprehension of one John 
— who is charged with having murdered his 
wife. 

A most destructive fire took place on the 9th 
of March, at Norfolk. Between.40 and 50 fam- 
ilies have been rendered houseless, and the loss 
cannot fall far short of $80,000. The cause of 
the fire is feared to have been the work of an in- 
cendiary. 

Fertility of Florida.—A traveller returned from 
Florida, says—it is the most fertile -country he 
ever found; the lands producing forty bushcls of 
frogs to the acre, and alligators enough to fence 
them. 

Fifty houses in the town of Biel, in the valley 
of Conche, were destroyed by an avalanche, 
on the night of January 17. Thirty persons had 
been extricated from the ruins, shockingly muti- 
lated. 

The trade of the Staffordshire Potteries conti- 
nves to languish. The distress now prevalent in 
that populous district appears to be greater than 
it hitherto has been. 3 


We have received London papers to the 29th 
of January. They have had a severe winter in 
England. The fall of snow was very great, be- 
ing several feet deep.—The Edinburg mail had 
sixteen horses to drag it below Doncaster. The 
fall of snow inthe north was greater than for 
many years. 

A Morning Journal says,—‘“ Lord Cochrane 
has written from Marseilles to the Greek Govern- 
ment to have ready 20 or 25 of the best Greek 
vessels supplied with provisions for two months, 
and ready to sail immediately on his arrival, in 
order to carry into execution the project which 
he has formed, and which he will communicate 
only to Admiral Miaulis.” 

The Duke of Wellington has declared to the 
Horse Guards, that he will not remove a cap 
(the Noole Duke’s own phrase) placed there by 
the late Duke of York. 

Mr. Hurtado, late Ambassador of Colombia in 
London, has been recalled. Mr. Bell remains in 
the capacity of Charge d’Affairs. 

The gentleman who advertised some weeks 
ago in this paper for a wife, was married on 
Tuesday last, to a lady procured by means of the 
advertisernent. We wish him joy!—.ZLondon 
Globe. 


Theatre.—Mr. E. Forrest concluded his re-en- 
meager at our theatre on Saturday evening. 
He has since returned to New-York, to fulfil an 
‘engagement there. 

r. Macready appeared on Monday evening 
as Othello, and was hailed with universal ap- 
plause. This evening he personates the princi- 
pal character in the Stranger. ous 

Miss Warren appeared, for the second time 
on any stage, last evening, as Fidelia in the 
Foundling. This modest young debutant bids 
fair to become an ornament to the profession she 
has chosen. 


In Portland several brokers have been tried on The amount given at Boston on Friday, for 


the choice of boxes at Mr. Macready’s benefit, 
exclusive of the regular price of seats, was three 
hundred and eighty-eight dollars and fifty cents. 

The historical play of Columbus has been pro- 
duced at the N. Y. theatre, with entire new sce- 
nery, &c. 

Miss Mitford’s new .tragedy of Foscari has 
been brought out at the Park theatre, N. York.. 
Conway and Mrs. Barnes personated the princi- 
pal characters. 

The melo-drama of the Flying Dutchman, or 


the Phantom Ship is getting up at the Park thea- 


tre. 
The grand pas de trois from the opera of Tra- 


gan, has been for some time preparing at the~ 


Bowery, and was performed on Monday evening 
last. 

The melo-drania of Ali Pacha, or the Greek 
struggle for liberty, was recently brought out at 


the Lafayette theatre, N. Y. for the benefit of the 


j 


| 


Greeks. 

Mrs. Knight is performiag at the Boston the- 
atre to fashionable houses. 

An American performer named Hackett, has 


just arrived in this city from New-York. He is 


said to be unrivalled as a mimic, never carica- 
tures, but always gives fine portraits.— London 
Sun. 


MARRIAGES. 


Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands. 


On Thursday evening, 22d inst. by the Rev. 
Joseph Jaquett, Mr. Thomas Kerr, to Miss Han- 
nah, daughter of the Rev. Wm. Bryant, all of 
this city. 

On Thursday evening, by Joseph Watson, Esq. 
Mayor, Mr. Wm. Clothier, of Mount Holly, N. J. 
to Miss Elizabeth C., daughter of the late Mr. 
George Peddle, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 22d inst. at Frank- 
ford, by the Rev. Dr. Biggs, Mr. Nathan P. Sul- 
livan, of this city, to Miss Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Jacob Lesher, of that place. 

On Thursday, 22d inst. by the Rev. W. L. 
M’Calla, Wm. G. W. Lambert, merchant, to 
Miss Ellen Delany, all of this city. 


DEATHS. 


~ In the midst of life we are in death. 


On the 20th inst. in Upper Darby, Pa. Nathan- 
ie] Reese Glascoe, son of the late Thomas Glas- 
coe, in the 17th year of his age, much regretted 
by his friends. 

On Wednesday last, aged 74 years, Mrs. Han- 
mh Shields, relict of the Iate Thomas Shields, 

On the 16th inst. at Spring Hill, aged 21 years, 
Chandler P. Bryan, son of Guy Bryan, Esq. 


BOOK, PAMPHLET, & JOB PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION, NEATLY EXECUTED BY 


J.B. KENNEY & CO. 


ALBUM OFFICE, NO. 44, CHESTNUT-STREET. 
WANTED, an Apprentice to the Printing business. Inquire at the 


GENERAL AGENCY. 


J. B. Kenney & Co. will receive subscriptions fer either of the follo 
publications, specimens of which may be seen at their office, viz: 


Mrs. A. S. Colvins Weekly Messenger, an interesting work, Washing- 
ton, quarto, 4 dollars. 

American Masonic Record & Saturday Magazine, devoted to the :nter- 
ests of Masonry and general literature, Albany, quarte, two dollar 
fifty cents. 

Boston Spectator, a valuable and original literary grork; weekly, 
quarto, twe dollars and fifty cents. 

American Traveller and Stage Register, a useful miscellaneous pa- 
per, imperial folio, semi-weekly, 4 dollars. 

Literary Cadet, an ably conducted political and misceancons journal, 
imperial fulio, Proyidence, R.1.2 
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‘* THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.”’ 


Seeming to lure us to the desperate place, 


The silken wings of her dark eyes are now 


‘ 


\ 


Then let 
- ‘The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
‘Still sing 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SPRING IS COMING. 


Spring is coming, spring is coming, 
O’er the green hills merrily, 
Beauteous birds in bowers are humming 
Hymns of sweetest minstrelsy. 
Stormy Winter now is roaring 
Round the realms of regions far, 
And the Storm-king, fleetly soaring, 
Leaves us in his crystal car. 


Radiant Spring in robes of roses 
Trips on silver slippers round, 
And where’er her form reposes, 
Blooming blossoms grace the ground. 
Her soft bed is mace of flowers, 
And her food the fruit she brings, 
Drinks the dew that decks the bowers, 
Or the streams of silver springs. 


Now shecomes in beauty blushing, 
Leading forth her daughters fair, . 

While a flood of feeling gushing, 
Crimsons o'er their foreheads bare. 

March, a blustering husband, sweeping, 
Hastens by with other years, 

Then comes widow’d April, weeping 
Many a tide of tender tears. 


Now in flowery fields retreating, 
Soft she leads the maiden May 
Where the fleecy flocks are bleating, 
And the shepherd loves to stray; 
Or in shady gardens tripping, 
« Where the blushing blossoms bloom, 
Bids the merry May be skipping 
O’er her sister April’s tomb. 
But ah, soon shall Summer, coming 
With her suns and silver showers, 
Bid gay Spring afar be roaming 
From her bright and beauteous bowers. 
And thus youth and beauty blooming, 
Brilliant seem but for a day, 
Wrinkled age then follows, dooming, 
Them to perish and decay. 
Milford, Del. 


MILFORD BARD. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


NIAGARA. 

I gaze upon the fall of mighty waters, 

And mine ear drinks in its roar; the solid earth 
Shakes with the conflict, while the giant flood 
Goes fuming o’er the shapeless precipice, , 
Mantled in foam and boiling to the gulf, 
With all the headlong insolence of power. 
Foam, smoke and vapour tower to the sky, 
Spreading around a dense and varied cloud, 
Within which howls the tide in its dark place, 
-As if the unnamed habitants of Hell. | 
Had c@me to keep their fiendish revels there, 
An Iris spans the wave, a ghasily thing— 
Beauty above the fellest shape of death— 
Loveliness o'er stern destruction set, 


As erst of yore the syren’s lovely form 
Wrought man unto his ruin. 

We gaze around and marvel; visible 
Signet of all that is invisible; : 
Messenger which stands and shouts aloud 
A manifest intelligence of Him, - 

In language that the most untutor’d child 
-Of nature hears, and hearing, doth believe; 
Oh, it is strange that some, some of this earth, 
Whose stations are exalted with the wise, 
Can hearken to thy voice and coldly prate 


Of chance and her effects! X. 1. X. 


~ 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
LINES. 
Tis sweet at twilight’s pensive hour 
To tread the vernal sod; 
Or wander to some favourite bower, 
And think of thee—my God. 


’Tis sweet, beneath the “ moon’s pale beam,” 
To wander through the grove; 

Or gently gaze on some sweet stream, 
And think of Him above. 


*Tis sweet to see the rippling wave, 
By gentle breezes bent; 

It marks the sailor’s pensive grave, 
His sea-green monument. 


*Tis sweet to think when on my bed, 
1 fear not death’s alarms; 

For when my fleeting breath has fled, 
God takes me to his arms. DAVILLA. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE MANIAC: 
Oh my love will return when my cloud built galley, 
To meet him shall glide through yon star-paved valley; 
And on high he shall blissfully dwell with me, 
For I'll soothe him with love-breathed minstrelsy. 


He will come, ’tho’ ’tis long sincé our bosoms were parted, 
He will come, for was he not gentle, kind hearted; ‘ 

When he bade me farewell he so tenderly said, 

He would soon return home to his sweet mountain maid. 


They told me he fell on the red battle field, 
That he died like a hero, upon his broad shield; 
But it never was so, oh it never could be, 

For he yet lives a hero, and lives but for me. 


They show’d me a corse, it was gash’d, it was pale, 
And they said it was his—I believed not the tale; 

And they buried it low in yon humble grave, 

O’er which the green willows their long branches wave. 


Oh my soldier lives, for I see him now, 

In yon bright cloud o’er the mountains brow; | 
[ will fly to meet him, and to see him smile, 
‘On his mountain maid from his starry isle. 

[ will come to my love when o’er yon blue, 
‘The moon shall sail in her cloud canoe; 

With her, to thy starry home I'l] glide, 

And live forever thy well loved bride. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
THE VIRGIN. 

The maiden wept alone—her lemon bower 

Poured forth its air ambrosia, while the scent 
Of spicy myrtle kissed the freshened hour, — 

And blooming musk with roses to itlent _ 
Fragrance and beauty. On her glowing brow 

A simple wreath of violets is blooming, 


_» Trembling, as thought her bosam isconsuming. 
Her fair light hands she presses on her breast, 
-. But all in vain, ber spirit cannot rest. 
There is a deep, yet bright vermillion gush 
Upon her snowy temples, as it faints 
Away to nothing, tears resistless rush 
Adown her cheeks, that sorrow’s pencil paints, 
Her lip,is very pale, but trembleth not, 
And now she throws her ringlets to the wind, 
Quick shades are fleeting from affection’s grot, 
Her eye is dry, resumed her power of mind! 
Why was that timid creature thus distrest, 
Can form so fair enshrine a vicious breast? 
She is a youthful virgin, her pure soul 
Has not an emblem fitting, undefiled, 
To symbol the chaste thoughts that thro’ it roll, 
Save the first breathings of a sinless child 
In this wide earth. But she has been deceived, _ 
For he for whom she lived, for whom she could 
Have shed her soul’s vitality, bereaved 
Her bosom of its fondest hopes, and would 
Have sullied her fair name with infamy. 
She wildly loved the wretch before she knew 
Such fiendish purpose, by hypocrisy, 
Was hidden there; but then she calmly drew 
His portrait from its haunt, and in despite 
Of burning feelings, with a woman’s pride, 
Dash’d the enamel'd bauble from her sight, 
Nerv’d her young soul, and every tear drop dried. 
BIOLINE. 


SCRAPS. 


No possessions are good but by the good use we make of 
them; without which wealth, power, friends, and servants 
do but help to make our lives the more unhappy. 


Supposing men were to live forever in this world, [ can’t 
reflect how it is possible for them to do more towards their 
establishment here than they do now.—La Bruyer. 


A hypocritical Miser: 


Bartering his wit for vena] gold, 

He cast himself into the saint-like mould; 

Groan’d, sigh’d, and pray’d while godliness was gain, 

The loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train. 

Dryden—The Medal. 

There is a sickly as well as a sound sensibility; the one 

wishes things to be what they cannot be—the other re- 

pines when things are not as they ought to be. 


There are some feelings which are too tender to be ont 
fered by the world, without a reproach bordexing on con- 
tempt. 


All is tranquil and still save the spirit of man, 

All is peaceful and pure, save the dream of his breast; 
And the fanciful hopes that illumine his span, 

Draw him on like a spell from the mansions of rest. 

_ _ When around there is joy, then within there is strife; 

On his cheek is a smile, on his bosom is care; 
And daily and hourly the waves of his life, 

Dash, breaking in foam, on the waves of despair. 


Secure the approbation of the aged, and you will en} 
the of the young. 


_ Marriage.enlarges the scene of our happiness and mise- 
ries. A marriage of love is pleasant; a marriage of in- 
terest easy; and a marriage where hoth agree, is happy. — 

Plato, speaking of passionate persons says, the 
like men who'stand upon their heads, they see all things tre 
wrong way. 

Who is wise? he that learns from every one. Who is 
powerful? he that governs his passions, Who is rich? ke 
that is content. | 

He who is great in small matters, is always small in great 
ones. 

Friends are all very true when nothing is required of 
them beyond friendship; but when you = J on thos, they 
bend, and ill brook supporting. 


Adversity is like the period of the former and of the 
latter rains—cold, comfortless, unfriendly to man and to 
animal; yet fram thence come the flower and the fruit, the 
date, the rose, and pomegranate. 
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